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THE GERMAN PROCLAMATION OF MARCH 106, 
HE task of the British Foreign Secretary for which he has 
T just gone to Berlin has been rendered immeasurably more 
dificult by the action of Herr Hitler in proclaiming the 
establishment of compulsory military service for the German 
For his task is nothing less than that of saving what i 
as the collective system, the existence of which is now 
by nearly the whole of Europe to depend upon the leac! 
\y Great Britain. The chances that Germany will become 
nic part of that system are now felt in some quarters to be 
note indeed, and the very expressions made use of in the 
ation of March 16, with their reference to the entrusting 
security of the country to the nation’s own strength alone, 
‘o indicate that German policy is very much at v ariance with 
licy identified with the “ collective security "’ idea 
the other hand, however, it will be urged on the German 
at there is more prospect of reaching agreement on the 
of arms limitation if all those taking part in the negotia- 
start the discussions with absolutely free hands, and the 
its of bargaining is excluded.’ The official view in Berlin 
fact, been put in the following words by the Diplomatische 
ndenz of March 1&8: ‘‘ Germany does not refuse negotii 
ben the international regulation of armaments. It wants 
much as ever, and wants them to succeed. But what it 
fuse is to negotiate about a special régime for Germany, 
about that minimum of security which every sovereign 
¢, not to say every Great Power, claims for itself. 
he fundamental principles which were to form the basis of 
egotiations according to the Anglo-French communiqué of Teb- 
ruary 3 have not been overthrown by the German measures, but 
made more clear.”’ 
Minister of Defence has also been giving assurances that 
tep taken is not so alarming as it appears. Germany, he said 
March 17, wanted peace and wished to co-operate with thx 
er peoples of Europe to preserve peace, and her rearmamen! 
il be regarded only as a symbol of her restored honour a: 
“respect. Finally, the Minister of Propaganda has entered the 
>with the same object of showing that the resumption of freedom 
clion is merely the necessary preliminary to the opening © 
ions Which are the more likely to lead to good results because 
re conducted between equals. ° 
By the reintroduction of conscription,’ he says in the Ber 
eblalt, “‘ the balance will be restored which is necessary 


’ 


ible fruitful discussions to take place upon the great unsolved 





\s the Berliner Tageblait expressed it “‘ All the Powers are now start 


‘in the negotiations. 
n August last the Vélkischeyv Beobaciicr, referring to 
aid the restoration of general freedom Gf armament wa 


he only means of reaching an understandin, 


the disarmament 
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problems of world politics. Germany wishes to co-operate fo; 
peace, which she desires as much as other countries.” 

It may be argued that nothing now stands in the way | 
Germany’s return to the League, since she is in a position to tak 
a decision on the matter entirely unaffected by any consideration: 
of amour propre, or of bargains, or guid pro quos, between her ani 
the other Great Powers. German newspapers like the Beriiy, 
Tageblatt have recently published statements, such as that 
January 31 last, that Germany’s return to the League had ne\ 
been described as excluded from German policy, and the D 
matische Korrespondenz, on February 19, stated that it was ne 
true at any moment that Germany was seeking to evade collectiy 
work in Europe. The time has now come for these statements t 
be put to the test, and by the response made to the questions pu! 
to the German Government by the British Foreign Secretary o 
March 25 the sincerity of Herr Hitler and his Ministers will } 
judged by world opinion. 

Whatever may be the motives of the Reich Government 
making this declaration of freedom from international obligation: 
—however innocent Herr Hitler may be of the charge of malicious! 
defying the rest of the world—there are two elements in the measu 
he has taken which he must have known would cause both ¢ 
appointment and suspicion abroad. In the first place they « 
right across the agreed basis of the conversations arr: inged 
March 25 and 26, and in the second the size of the Army propos 
suggests that the object of fixing this at 36 divisions is to ensur 
its being larger than France, with her smaller population, cou 
possibly maintain. The figures mentioned in Berlin for the strengi! 
of a division are, it is true, 9,000 only, giving a total strength | 
324,000 men, exclusive of technical troops, but military exper 
in Great Britain are of the opinion that the total strength will ) 
much nearer 500,000 than 400,000. Nothing has yet been said 
to the length of the period of service, nor is it certain whether 
strength of the regular long-service Army will be fixed at ino 
than 200,000 men, to form a “ spear-head ”’ of highly efficient 
technically trained troops;* but as the annual conting 
recruits under conscription is expected to number about 300, 
it is evident that the total strength of the armed forces will 
such as to justify the alarm felt in France owing to the knowled 
that no measures she can take will remove her numerical interiorit 

The Minister of Defence is understood to be drafting the law ‘ 
the organisation of the 36 Divisions, and the details of this shou 
soon be known—especially as ‘it is believed that the decision | 
take the step of introducing conscription was taken a good mat! 


1 


months ago.‘ It is stated in Berlin th at the first Army Keser 





(1) General von Fritsch, the Chief of the General Statf, is believed 
a long-service Army of about 200,000 men, to be highly mechanized aud 
equipped, to form the backbone of the Defence Forces. 

(2) Incidentally, this disposes of the argument put forward in sui 
in Great Britain that the step was directly connected with the British Govern 
action in increasing the estimates for tle three Services. 
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be formed by drafting the younger and able-bodied members 
Storm Troops into the Reichswehr for short periods of service, 
resort is had to general conscription, and in connection with 

may be suggested that the introduction of compulsory 

may have a significance not entirely confined to matters 

ign policy and of international prestige. The change provides 
tunity for further reducing both the numbers and im- 

-of the S.S. and S.A., and so to continue the process, begun 

‘ purge of June 30, of removing any possibility of these 
nolitical organizations arrogating to themselves a position and 
responsibilities which should only belong to the statutory Armed 


Forces of the Reich. 
\nother consideration which, if reports are to be credited, may 
ve been in Herr Hitler’s mind in taking this step when he did 
his desire that at his first meeting with the British Foreign Secre- 
there should be no question of his status as the Leader of a 
of acknowledged military importance. It has been stated 
t he wishes to be “‘ worth-while ”’ as an ally,’ and if this is the 
ie case it would appear to confirm recent reports that one of the 
hief aims of German foreign policy is to detach Great Britain from 
nce and Italy, and that the invitation to Sir John Simon to 
Berlin was in part due to the hope felt by certain of the 
hrer’s entourage that if they got him there alone they might win 
over to supporting their policy of keeping their hands free in 
ast. If this is true it will account for the violence of the 
ries in Berlin against the British Government’s White Paper 
vhich was published on March 4. This document shattered any 
opes that may have been entertained that Great Britain might 
bandon the “‘ collective system,”’ and be won over to the German 

iew as to the “‘ Bolshevik danger.’’? 

The position now is that, since the German Government has 
plied with a prompt affirmative to the questions asked in the 
British Note of March 18, nothing can be done, or usefully 
said, until the results of Sir John Simon’s conversations with Herr 
Hitler are known. The mere fact that the visit is to be made after 
ll has, it is true, been seized upon in Germany as an indication of 
the separation of British policy from that of France, while in Moscow 
it is complained that the British Note is a very weak document 
and that the Franco-British-Italian front is not nearly firm enough, 
but comment of this kind ignores the fact that no further step has, 
in fact, yet been taken, except to ascertain whether the German 
Government is still ready to discuss all the matters referred to in the 
Anglo-French communiqué of February 3, to use the italics of the 
last British Note. As the reply has been given in the affirmative 
the policy of the British Government—and of the French Govern- 


_ (1) The expression for this, biindnisfahig, has frequently been used of late in 
relerences té the need for making the country powerful. 

2) Herr Hitler is said to hold the view that war with Sovict Russia is inevitable, 
) it may not come for 20 or 25 years. 
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ment also'—remains unchanged, this policy being that of doing 
everything possible to reach “ a general settlement freely negotiat 
between Germany and the other Powers which would mak 
provision for the organization of security in Europe, particularl 
by means of the omiliadiats of pacts, freely negotiated betweer 
all the interested parties, and ensuring mutual assistance 
Eastern Europe and the system foreshadowed in the Rome voces. 
verbal for Central Europe,’ while this settlement would “ establish 
agreements regarding armaments generally which, in the case oj 
Germany, would replace the provisions of Part V of the Treaty o} 
Versailles: at present limiting the arms and armed forces oj 
Germany.’ Finally, “it would also be part of the general settle- 
ment that Germany should resume her ae in the League of 
Nations.” The suggestion that the proposal for an air convention 
of the Locarno type should also be discussed was also made, and 
it will be remembered that the German Government took this uy 
with an apparent readiness which caused some distrust abroad 

The terms of this statement have been quoted here in som 
detail because there would appear to be an assumption abroad 
particularly in Paris, that no useful purpose can now be served 
by Sir John Simon’s journey to see Herr Hitler. The proposed 
basis of their discussions, it is argued, has been overtaken by events 
and French opinion is disappointed by the terms of the Britis! 
Note, as well as by the fact that it was drafted and despatch 
independently. 

Such criticism would appear, however, to be based on a part 
or very hasty reading of the British Note. This Note and 
German reply to the c ategorical question it contains together mak 
it clear that Herr Hitler is prepared to open conversations with 

loreign Secretary “ with the scope and purposes previously agreed, 
agreed, that is, when the invitation was sent, following the receipt 
in Berlin of the Anglo-French Statement of February 3. Until 
therefore, the German Chancellor has shown himself unwilling 1 
unable to carry out his expressed intention it would obvious ly be 
premature to talk of the basis of the discussion having been 
invalidated. 

A word may, perhaps, be said as to the effect produced in thi 
U.S.S.R. and some of the other countries most directly concerned 
by the German proclamation. Of the Soviet papers both /2vestia 
and Pravda blame Great Britain; Karl Radek, writing in th 
former paper, said that every concession, direct or indirect, mace 
by British diplomacy to Germany’s aggressive plans would bi 
met by an increase in the Soviet’s measures of defence. England 
he added, must choose between a decisive policy of peace (7.¢., tH 
Eastern Pact) or making preparations for taking part in a genera 


war. 





(1) Because the Statement of February 3 came equally from France. 
(2) For the text of the main ciauses of the Anglo-French communiqué s' 
Bulletin of February 7, 1935, pages 538-39. 
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ume paper on March 18 reiterated the demand for the 
establishment of a system of mutual assistance against 
and stated that it was childish illusion to suppose that 
had outdistanced France in armaments she would merely 


ide uniform, play with her sabre, and shout “ Heil.”’ 


ny, 


‘With her foreign trade collapsing”’ the paper continued, 
succeeds in arming only by means of financial manipulations 

h will soon result in a bank panic. That is why she hurries, 
the decisiveness with which she rejects all diplomatic con- 
entions shows that she is preparing to act—whether against 
\ustria, Danzig or Memel, nobody can foretell . . . everything 
depends upon swift action. Only a combination of Powers 

ting peace can make Germany understand she is the weaker 


iting 


the Little Entente countries opinion seems to have been 
ipied with the possibility that Hungary and Bulgaria might 


eCOCCU} 


ollow Germany’s suit, while in Poland the Government papers 
express no surprise, but say they anticipated the measure, and are 
prepared to hear that Germany has rejected the entire Versailles 


the U.S.A. official comment is noticeably absent, evidence 

sire not to come to any hasty decisions, but the press is 

iy critical. The New York Times, for instance, describes 

move as ‘“‘a defiance of the opinions of the rest of mankind,”’ 

can have “‘ but one of two interpretations—either it is a 

eliberate vengeful menace to the peace of Europe, or it is 
confession of failure in domestic economic politics.” 

Some of the severest comments come from Switzerland, the 

ynal de Genéve going so far as to conclude a leading article with 
he words: “‘In 1914 England understood too late to stop a 
| sration. In 1935 she is late in understanding, but there is 
still time. On her firmness the fate of Europe depends.” 

Finally, in Italy the predominant feeling is one of concern, 
not so much at the actual fact of the introduction of conscription 
this was not considered to change the situation very much—as at 
the evidence this measure gives of the survival in Berlin of the 
mentality which produced the phrase about “a scrap of paper,”’ 
ind the defiance of the Versailles Treaty in the face of repeated 
warnings and appeals to Germany to collaborate in a general 
European settlement. There is also a definite fear that the claims 
now officially announced will be much extended in the near future, 
ud the question is asked in some papers whether the conscription 
aw is merely the affirmation of a principle, or represents the 
beginning of really aggressive ends, whether now or for the future. 
[t is pointed out, too, in official circles, that the possibility of such 

dangerous situation ’’ as has now, in fact, arisen was clearly 
‘oreseen in Signor Mussolini’s memorandum of January 31, 1934, 
and regret is felt, therefore, that the Italian proposals were not 
opted while there was yet time. Ss 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 


March 14th.—It was learnt that the Government had sent a Not. 
to the Italian Government suggesting that since the direct negotia. 
tions in Addis Ababa had not succeeded in settling the dispute, [taj 
and Abyssinia should now proceed under Article 5 of the Treaty oj 
1928 to nominate a Commission of Conciliation. 

March 17th.—The Government telegraphed to the League Secr; 
tariat requesting the League to deal as soon as possible with its < appeal 
under Article 11 of the Covenant, owing to the breakdown of ¢! 
negotiations with the Italian Government. 

March 18th.—The King gave a statement to the foreign press ir 
which he reviewed the history of the attempts made to delimit th 
frontier with Italian Somaliland, and maintained that from the beg vin- 
ning (after the Treaty of 1928) Ethiopea had always been ready ¢ 
satisfy the Italian demands provided that full enquiry by an impartia! 
body proved her responsibility. 

As regards recent incidents, he said the alleged Ethiopean attack 
of January 29th on an Italian post at Afdub created after the Walwa! 
incident was an encounter between part of the Italian garrison volun- 
tarily evacuating Afdub and an Ethiopean patrol from Gerlogubi 
The allegation that the Ethiopeans attempted on February 2nd t 
surround the Italian post at Afdub was pure fiction, since Afdub was 
not then garrisoned, although the Italians occupied it soon after. 

All such pretended incidents were merely pretexts for Italian 
military preparations. 

March 19th.—Circulation of Note to the League appealing fo: 


intervention under Article 15 of the Covenant. (See League of Nations 


Austria. " 
March 12th.—The Government protested to the German Gover 


ment against certain utterances by Herr Hitler regarding persecutio 
of Germans in Austria in a conversation at Saarbriicken, on the occasio 
of the transfer of the Saar. (The Fiihrer’s remarks were stated to hay 
been made to the Chief of the Saar Police, and to have been reproduce 
in an English Sunday newspaper). 

The Reich Government was understood to have replied that Her 
Hitler’s statement was contained in a private conversation, but th 
Austrian Government maintained its protest because the statement 
had been published by the German official Telegraphic Agency. 

March 14th.—Herr Rintelen was convicted of having been an 
accessory in the crime of high treason, and was sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment for life. 

March 15th.—In a speech before the German Chamber of Commerc: 
in Vienna Herr von Papen was reported to have threatened Austr 
with reprisals if she did not change her economic policy from ~ 
of hostility to one of equity.” He complained that Austria bought far 
too much of her coal from Poland and Czechoslovakia, and was not now 
buying from Germany the quantities she had been buying from tli 
Saar before its return to Germany. 

Germany, he said, would fight for her Austrian market, and would 
persist in maintaining her economic influence in the Danubian 


countries. 
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17ih.—It was announced that, as from July rst, all future 
; for posts in the service of the State, municipalities, and 
lic bodies must have volunteered at the age of 18 for service 
Regular Army, and done 10 or 12 months’ training, according 
schooling. 
ch 19th.—The Politische Korrespondenz said the Government 
vould continue, as in the past, to try to get its claim to equality of 
-ights in armaments recognized by friendly negotiations. 


Belgium. 

March 7th.—The police searched a large number of houses in 
Eupen, Malmédy, and St. Vith, and seized a quantity of Nazi literature 
and uniforms. German representatives were believed to have entered 
the country recently, with a view to preparing an anti-Belgian plot. 

The Prime Minister, speaking in the Chamber, said that the 
Government’s policy of maintaining the franc at its existing gold 
parity would be energetically pursued. Those who believed in devalua 
tion as a remedy for the crisis were deluding themselves. Monetary 
manipulations never cured an economic crisis; and, moreover, the 
devaluationists should remember that if cost prices fell further the 
ountries to which Belgium sent her exports would raise new Customs 
barriers and tighten up the quota system 

March 8th. —Further searches of houses in Eupen and Malmédy 
resulted in the seizure of documents stated to prove that the Nazi 

‘ganization was receiving money from Germany. The leader of the 

Nazi Party in Eupen was arrested. 

March 14th. —The Senate, by 83 votes to 51, approved the Bill to 
prolong the Government’s special powers for three months. (The Bill 
had been passed by the Chamber the previous day). 

March 16th.—The Premier and other Ministers in Paris. (See 


larch 19ih.—The Cabinet resigned. The Prime Minister, an- 
uncing the decision in the Chamber, said they had found themselves 
iaced daily by unjust attacks on their policy of defending the currency 
nd in carrying out financial reform, while certain members of the 
lajority were reluctant in their support. 
They, therefore, lacked the necessary confidence for national 
gress and were compelled to resign. 


Bolivia. 
March 14th.—Statement by Government delegate in the Chaco 
mmittee. (See League of Nations). 


Bulgaria. 
March 7th.—The Government, through its permanent delegate at 
seneva, anny the attention of the League to the concentration of 
Turkish troops on the frontier, and stated that during the past year 
Turkish forces in Eastern Thrace had increased from one division 
h of cav alry and infantry to four divisions of infantry and one of 
cay mle with additional artillery. 
rurke y had also, on March tst, mobilized reservists livi ing in Thrace, 
nd called up 24,000 men from Constantinople, to reinforce the Thracian 
contingent. A vigorous anti-Bulgarian propaganda was being con- 
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ducted in the press (e.g., in the paper Zemun) and bands of irregular 
were being formed at Adrianople, some of whom had already entered 
Bulgarian territory to make reconnaissances. 

He added that no action on the part of Bulgaria could be give; 
as a cause for these moves, and as Bulgaria was firmly pacific she migh; 
have to appeal to the League in the matter. 

March oth.—Withdrawal of memorandum re Turkish  troo; 
movements. (See League of Nations). 

March 14th.—Mihailotf was sentenced, im contumactam, to deat) 
with three of his followers, in charges of being implicated in the murder 
of seven councillors of Krupnik in 1933. 

China. 

March 6th.—The British Legation issued a statement making 
clear that no proposals had been made by His Majesty’s Government 
for a loan to China, and explaining that “ the facts of the matter 
that the present financial situation of China has recently formed t) 
subject of an exchange of views between the Chinese Government a 
His Majesty’s Government. ... His Majesty’s Government a 
convinced that in such a matter it is essential to act in consultatio: 
with other interested Governments, whom they have therefore informe! 
of their discussions with the Chinese Government and whose views th 
would desire to have on any concrete proposals that may emerge.” 

Reports were current that the Chinese Government had ask 
for a loan of £20 million. 

March 7th.—Two English missionaries were reported to ha‘ 
been killed by Communists at Ningkiang, Shensi. In Kweichow th 
Communists were stated to have evacuated Tsunyi, Tungtse ani 
Chengan, and retreated eastward. 

March 11th.—The Government protested vigorously to the Sovie' 
Government against the sale of the C.E. Railway. 

March 15th. —It was learnt in Shanghai that the Chinese liquidate: 
of the Russo-Asiatic Bank had filed an action in the Shanghai Court 
claiming $500,000 owed by the Chinese Eastern Railway to the Bank 
and asking for a restraining order in regard to the Railway’s whar! 
property in Shanghai. 


Cuba. 

March 6th.—Several outrages occurred in Havana, and the strikes 
spread to the Customs House employees. The Government suspended 
the autonomy of the University and it was surrounded by the polic 
and searched for munitions. Several persons were arrested. 

March 7th.—Employees of the Labour, Education, Communi 
tions and Customs Departments and of the Treasury joined the strik 
fhe University was occupied by Government troops on the groul 
that it was being used as the centre of the insurrection. Consideral 
stores of arms were found. 

The Cabinet declared itself in permanent session and annoui 
that the strike was a Left movement directed against the Govern 

March gih.—The Government placed Havana under a mi 
governorship and suspended the Constitutional Statutes. TI! 
powered the Courts to impose the death penalty where necessar) 

All the papers except one ceased publication, as a protest agains 
the censorship. ° 
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Varch 10th. —The Railway Union declared a strike. (It repre- 
nted 10,000 workers who until then had supported the Government. 

March 11th.—The strike extended to stevedores, longshoremen and 
xi-drivers, and the Government decreed a state of war throughout 

country. 

Varch 12th.—The Government dissolved all labour unions taking 
part in the strike and approved a law providing for summary Courts- 
martial for all persons charged with sabotage. The death penalty 
was to be enforced for using bombs or firearms against officials. 

Many Customs employees returned to work, and work was resumed 

Consolidated Railways and on parts of other lines. 

(he Military Governor of Havana imposed a g o’clock curfew order. 
\!arch 13th.—The strikes were stated to be failing, and the Govern- 
offices and principal public services were returning to normal. 


ment 
ill 


Danzig Free City. _ . 
March 16th.—The Government issued a proclamation stating that 
ction for the Diet, fixed for April 7th, was an internal political 


natter designed to establish confidence between the Government and 


Ci 


population. It had nothing to do with Danzig’s international 


position or status. 


France. 

March 6th.—The Minister of Marine tabled a Bill providing for 
immediate laying dowr of a 35,000 ton battleship, and sanctioning 

the construction of another at an early date. 

March 8th.—The problem of the Moslems of North Africa was 
discussed in the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee and the formet 
kesident-General in Morocco stated that the movement was part of 
the wider pan-Islamic movement that stretched from Asia to the 
\tlantic, and had as its object to secure the right of Islam to take the 

of the European countries that had colonized North Africa. 

March roth.—In a speech at Lyons M. Flandin reviewed the 

vernment’s policy and said he had asked his colleagues to con- 
ntrate all their efforts on economic recovery. Though expenditure 
d been reduced there was still a Budget deficit to be covered by 
rrowing. 

There had lately been an improvement in the international! 
situation. France had sought, by her proposed pacts, to create in- 
vincible union against any aggressor, and “thanks to the spirit otf 
realism which seems, thank God, now to animate Governments and 
peoples, that dream is taking shape.” The realization of European 
peace on a basis of incontestable equality now depended on the good- 
will of Germany. 

In a reference to the working of the Parliamentary system, he 
said it was true that this was not perfect, but that was the fault ot 
men rather than of written constitutions. If democratic institutions 
worked better in England than in France was not that partly because th 
Englishman had more sense of national discipline than the Frenchman : 

He knew of no other method of adapting consumption to pro- 
duction other than to reduce selling prices while maintaining the 
purchasing power of consumers. Prices must be relieved of fiscal 
ind financial charges, and the reduction of interest rates had always 
been a cardinal point of the Government’s policy. 


OH »~ 
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The most important item of public expenditure was the service 
of past loans, including interest on the floating debt; the next was 
national defence, and the third was the cost of the public services 
Expenditure on the last two could not possibly be reduced. 

As to the stability of currencies, he said they would make ever 
effort to bring stabilization nearer, “ because it is the condition, j; 
our opinion, of any serious revival of trade and prosperity.” Their 
policy was to increase the volume of ready money as much as possible 
and to create, together with cheap money, certainty of being able to 
re-discount. Their monetary policy must tend to discourage the influy 
of foreign currency which was a cause of the monetary appreciation 
that spelt death to French industry. 

The Government transmitted to the German Government its 
reply to the latter’s request for more precise information on the Centra 
European Pact referred to in the Rome communiqué of January 8th. 

March 12th.—The Cabinet approved the Bill giving the Govern. 
ment authority to extend the military service term from 12 to 18 months 
in the case of recruits called up in April, and to two years in the case 
of those called up between October and the “ end of the lean years” 
in 1940. 

Tne preamble of the Bill authorizing the 1935 portion of the nava! 
building programme stated that the Government had decided to 
begin the construction of a second 35,000 ton warship after January Ist 
1937 (z.e., after the Washington Treaty expired). 

March 15th.—The Government secured a vote of confidence in 
the Chamber by 354 votes to 210, after a hostile Socialist vote, during 
the debate on the extension of army service, had been defeated b; 
389 votes to Igo. 

The policy of the Government was stated in a declaration read in 
both Houses, which explained that the deficiency of recruits after 
the current year would compel them to keep those called up in Apri! 
for 18 months instead of 12, and the subsequent classes, until the end 
of 1939, for two years. They did not propose any new legislation 
but availed themselves of Article 40 of the Army Law of March 31st 
1928. The measure was temporary only, and the fundamental militar\ 
statute of the country remained unaltered. The change would no 
involve any increase in the numbers of men with the Colours, and it 
would not be maintained if a change of circumstances justified @ 
measure of relief. 

The Statement gave figures showing that the annual conscripts 
normally 230,000, would fall in 1936 so as to give an average, till 1940 
of only 118,000. Germany, however, had 480,000 men in barracks 
and immediately available, to whom must be added numerous pre- 
military and para-military formations, and to them France could onl) 
oppose, at the beginning of 1935, 278,000 men at all times available 
on home territory. At the beginning of 1936 Germany would hav 
at least 600,000 available, and France only 208,000, and such 4 
difference could not be tolerated, even if they added to that figur 
the body of 72,000 men who were stationed at home, but were intended 
to act as a reserve to the oversea forces, and to ensure the protection 
and defence of their great Empire. 

France remained faithful to the policy of consolidating peace and 
organizing international security which she had always propounded 
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nd she did not wish to cast doubt upon the pacific intentions of 
nyone. She had also recently invited great nations to take part 
within the framework of the League in regional organizations for 
mutual assistance. But “the Government note, as did the British 
Government in a recent document, that we have to go far before we 

nd complete security without having in the background the 
ins of defending ourselves against attack.” 

Ml. Flandin after reading the statement, said that the Minister 
War had tabled a Bill authorizing him progressively to lower to 
20 vears the average age of enlistment and, if necessary, to abolish 
the division of the annual contingent into two. The Bill also provided 

increase of the number of professional soldiers. (The actual 
cal maximum number was 117,000, and the number actually engaged 


can 


Was 103,000). 

He also said that the number of men provided by one-year service 
was sufficient only to guard the frontier fortifications and maintain 
modern defensive equipment, and even that number could not be 
btained during the lean years without the measures proposed. 

M. Léon Blum feared the use of Article 40 was only the thin end 

the wedge, and he believed the working people of France would 
se like one man against a Hitlerite invasion, with or without the 
Military Law. 
M. Fabry asked the Chamber to understand that the existence of 
was at stake. The debate would not have been held but for 
the German re-armament; but the daily cult of force in Germany 
vas even more alarming than her material re-armament. The whole 
German organization was designed for a sudden attack, and the problem 
is how to survive the first 20 days of a new war 

The Minister of War ridiculed the alleged existence of a military 

plot.” Fortifications were not a substitute for effectives. The form 

{‘** provocation ”’ he most feared was that of weakness. 

The Naval Affairs Committee of the Chamber approved the Bill 
providing for the laying down of a battleship, probably of 35,000 tons, 
ind authorizing the construction of a second one at a later date. 

March 16th.—The Belgian Premier, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
nd the Minister of Finance arrived in Paris to see M. Flandin and the 

nch Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Finance. 

Varch 17th.—The Premier’s office, in a statement regarding the 
visit, said that the two Governments had agreed upon the necessity 
of defending the currencies of the Gold Bloc against speculation. 

Note to British Government re German proclamation. (See 

eat Britain) 

March 18th.—It was announced that M. Laval had been invited 
by the Soviet Government to visit Moscow. 

Che Temps, referring to the German measures, said that the system 
of increased service adopted by the French Chamber would not become 
etlective until 1936, and in the current year France would have at 
disposal only the normal two half-contingents, a total of 240,000. 

_ The progressive lowering of the age for enrolment (20, instead 
of 21) would produce another 30,000 men yearly, but would not come 
into consideration until October. There were also 106,000 long-service 
troops and 15,000 specialists, giving a total of 391,000 in the current 
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year, of whom 120,000 would have less than six months’ training, 
The overseas forces consisted of seven divisions, on which it would 
be dangerous to draw too heavily. 


Germany. . 74 
March 6th.—Communication to League ve Saar Territory being 


part of the demilitarized zone. (See League of Nations). 

The National Zeitung published an article stressing the necessity 
of Germany “ levelling out her previous military inferiority, especially 
in the air,’ and stating that, “in view of the present size of the 
armaments in the countries bordering on Germany, and particularly iy 
view of the recently announced Russian army figures of 930,000 men 
(without including air force units, etc.) a German armaments level oj 
400,000 men must in practice be described as utterly insufficient. 

March oth.—The Foreign Minister informed the British Ambassador 
that Herr Hitler needed medical treatment for about a fortnight, and 
that it was, therefore, to be hoped that Sir John Simon would be able 
to pay his visit to Berlin, say, between March 24th and 28th. 

March 1oth.—A joint declaration of protest by the Confessiona! 
(Opposition) Clergy was read from the pulpit by 10,000 pastors, following 
a meeting of the Prussian Confessional Synod on March 4th and 5th. 
It was directed against the new racial religion which, it declared, was 
contrary to the First Commandment, because, first, the racial WW ell- 
anschauung became a myth in it, and blood and race, nationhood 
honour and freedom were raised as idols ; secondly, the belief demanded 
by this new religion in “‘ eternal Germany ” took the place of belie! 
in the eternal Kingdom of God; and thirdly, this mad faith creaied 
its gods in the image of man. “In it man honours, justifies, and 
redeems himself. Such idolatry has nothing to do with the ‘ positive 
Christianity’ of the original National-Socialist programme. It is 
anti-Christianity.” 

The manifesto insisted that the Church “‘ cannot submit to the 
claim of a totality binding on conscience, which the new religion 
ascribes to the State,” thus challenging the right of the State to extend 
its authority into the spiritual sphere. 

The publication of the manifesto was understood to have becn 
decided upon at that moment largely because Bishop Miiller was 
believed not to have obtained a re-affirmation of the Fiihrer’s confidence: 
when he saw bim on February 27th. 

The Secret Police were reported to have ordered the confiscation 
of the manifesto throughout Prussia, and in Pomerania pastors were 
arrested in several towns. In Silesia the Confessional Movement was 
proscribed. 

It was learnt that at a dinner of Reichswehr and old Imperia! 
Army senior officers on February 28th, Field-Marshal von Mackensen 
had read a statement regarding Generals von Schleicher and von 
Bredow to the effect that it had been established that they had fallen 
as honourable men. 

March 11th.—It was understood that the Air Force had com: 
into existence officially as from March Ist, and that officers of the 
** Reich Air Sport Federation” had been commissioned as from that 
date with military rank. Foreign Air Attachés had been informed 
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March 12th.—Semi-official comment on the House of Commons 
lebate called attention to the fact that the British Government had 
ty put the realities of the situation before the public, and had at length 

re so. The British Government had not only admitted the failure of 

Disarmament Conference, but had even shown that they no longer 

the peace machinery of the League, in which they so long 
ssed confidence, to be adequate. It was clear, in German opinion, 
that the British Government were now prepared both to give and to 
take additional guarantees of security. 


ann 
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Protest to the Government by Austrian Government. (See 


{ustrvia). 

It was officially announced that the Prussian Minister of Educa- 
tion and the Finance Minister had issued a decree providing for a 
reduction of the Church tax for 1935 by one-fifth. 

March 13th.—The official Telegraphic Agency issued a statement 
regarding the Austrian protest in which it pointed out that the published 
version of the talk between Herr Hitler and the Chief of the Saar 
Police was partly incorrect and partly misleading in its details. What 
the Fuhrer had really said was that the consequences of any policy of 
national suppression would everywhere be the same. The measures 
that had been taken, for example, in Lithuania and Austria by a 
numerical minority against the vast majority of nationally conscious 
Germans would lead in the event of a plebiscite to more or less similar 
results in terms of percentages (as in the Saar plebiscite). He knew 
that best from the effect on his own relatives, some of whom had 
likewise gone to prison, while others had sacrificed their livelihood. 

A semi-official commentary on the creation of the Military Air 
Force pointed out that the measures being taken formed a new link 
in a logical chain of developments proceeding from the Disarmament 
Conference. The discussion there and in the direct contacts with the 
Great Powers, had led, step by step, to a state of affairs which could 
not be ignored either by Germany or the other Powers. 

The MacDonald plan of 1933 already contemplated the abolition 
of Part V of the Treaty ; and that had since been confirmed repeatedly 
in later negotiations. In May, 1933, Herr Hitler, within the framework 
of the required army of 300,000, had claimed the proportionate number 
of defence aircraft for such an army, while renouncing bombing 
machines. 

Italy and England had agreed nearly a year and a half earlier to 
the principle of a German defensive air fleet. That the conditions upon 
which the German renunciation of bombing machines was based were 
no longer applicable “lies entirely with the other Powers.” This 
renunciation was to have lasted for two years on the understanding 
contained in the MacDonald plan that bombing aircraft would be 
abolished generally in the meantime. 

But most countries had put up programmes including the im- 
provement and modernization of bombing planes, and the British 
White Paper had finally destroyed any remaining hopes of air 
disarmament or, alternatively, had given the final proof that those 
hopes had been Utopian for a long time past. But this meant for 
Germany that the conditions of the renunciation she made jor a limited 
period pertained no longer, and she had therefore found it necessary 
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to give to the preparatory measures taken against emergencies that 
definitive character which circumstances the whole world over made 
requisite. 

In 1932 the idea was an arms agreement to last five years, and in 
such an agreement Germany could have declared herself content with 
a very modest equipment, because there was to be a transitional period 
with the prospect of early readjustment. But any agreement made 
now could not take effect before 1936; 7.e., when the earlier one was 
nearly at its end. The time factor, which was just as important to 
Germany as to others, should, therefore, not be overlooked. 

In commenting on the House of Commons debate the Frankfurte 
Zeitung said that Mr. Baldwin’s declaration that a country unwilling 
to prepare properly for its own defence would never have force, cithe: 
moral or material, conferred recognition of the German claim to tak 
suitable precautionary measures. In a system of equality of rizhts 
and reciprocity only he who did not omit to take such measures was 
a fully qualitied and useful partner. 

The upshot of the debate was that Sritain definitely aim 
safeguarding peace through equally privileged strong nations without 
renouncing the collective instrument for the safeguarding of pea 
the system of treaties and pacts. 

The D.A.Z. deduced from Mr. Baldwin’s declaration that * i: 
the question of status which makes great nations want to be inferior 
in no degree in their armaments to any other great nation,” and that 
he had withdrawn from the assertions of the White Paper and sub- 
stituted justifiable national pride and the feeling of honour for +! 
** warlike spirit ’ as the main impetus to equality in arms. 

In a speech at Liibeck the Minister of the Interior said that th 
Church struggie must end. The legality of the Evangelical Church 
Constitution of July, 1933, remained unshakable, as did the Chu: 
elections of July, 1933, the administrative Church bodies resulting 
from them, and the election of Bishop Miller by the National Synod. 

March 15th.—The Secret Police, on instructions from the Pro; 
ganda Minister, banned the publication of four Berlin newspapers a! 
one of Erfurt. 

Herr von Papen’s statement ve Austro-German_ trade. 
Austria). 

The Prussian Government issued a law creating special financial 
departments, attached to Prussian Church administrative bodies 
to draw up the Church budget, decide on the contributions of regional 
Churches to the central treasury, and generally supervise Church 
tax administration. 

It was learnt that General von Blomberg had been given thie 
status of Supreme Supervisor of the Air Force, which became technical!s 
a part of the Reichswehr. General G6ring was to have the title ol 
General der Flieger, and remained Air Minister, with full control ov 
civil aviation. 

March 16th.—A proclamation to the German people announced 
the enactment of a law of three articles, reading: ** Service in the 
German armed forces is on the basis of general compulsory mili 
service. The German peace army, including the transferred milite 
police forces, is organized in 12 Corps commands and 36 Divisions. 
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he Minister of Defence is responsible that these provisions are carried 


A statement given to the press said: ‘* The proclamation and the 
which accompanies it mark a decisive event in German history, 
namely, the first great liquidation measure of the Versailles dictate, 
through which the essential shame of this Treaty is finally extinguished.” 

The proclamation, summarizing the German standpoint, said 
that in 1918 Germany laid down her arms, fully believing in Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. No nation had placed such high hopes in the League 
of Nations as the German, and it was precisely those hopes which led 
to the nation destroying its arms so readily, for ‘“* the German people, 
and especially the German Government, were convinced that by 
fulfilling the disarmament conditions of the Treaty she would make 
possible a general international disarmament.” 

But whereas she had kept her part of the Treaty, the victor States 
unilaterally released themselves from their obligations, and there was 
even a general increase of armaments all round. ‘* The world resounded 
once again with war clamour as if the World War had never been 
fought and the Treaty of Versailles never been concluded.” In the 
midst of these highly armed Powers Germany was powerless to meet 
any threat. 

Germany had been forced to leave Geneva because there was no 

of military equality being granted to her. Her contributions to 

egotiations of 1933-1934 were then dealt with and their failure 

The MacDonald Plan, it was staed, was important, and Germany 

| been ready to accept it and make it the basis of agreements to be 
ncluded, but it broke down on the refusal of other States. 

But even after the rupture with Geneva the German Government 

s still ready to examine proposals and make ones of its own. “ It 
pted the theory, actually coined by the other States, that the 
tion of short-service armies was inappropriate for the purposes oi 
ck, and therefore to be recommended for peaceful defence.” It 

ready to convert the Reichswehr into a short-service army in 
ordance with the wishes of other States. Its proposals of the winter 


1933-34 Were practical and workable, but “ the rejection of them 
of the analogous British and Italian schemes allowed it to be 
cluded that the Treaty partners of the other side were no longer 
osed towards belated fulfilment of the Versailles disarmament 
isions in the sense intended.” 
In taking, therefore, measures to ensure the termination of a 
of impotent defencelessness “it was guided by the same con- 
siderations as those which Mr. Baldwin so truly expressed in his last 
speech; * A country which shows itself unwilling to make what 
ssary preparations are requisite for its own defence will never 
‘force, moral or material, in this world.’ ” 
The broad aims of German policy were defined as follows : ‘‘The 
Government of the Reich of to-day desires, however, only a single 
oral and material power—the power to safeguard peace for the 
Keich, and doubtless therewith for the whole of Europe.” It had done 
all that was in its power ; in the first place it had for a long time past 
ollered to conclude pacts of non-aggression with all its neighbours. 
In the second, it had sought and found a treaty arrangement with its 
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eastern neighbour which had “ removed the poison, as it hopes, for 
ever, from the threatening atmosphere which it found on assuming 
office, and will lead to an enduring understanding and _ friendship 
between two peoples.”’ Finally it had given France the solemn assurance 
that after the settlement of the Saar question it would not raise any 
further territorial claims against her. 

The rest of the world, however, had been increasing its armaments. 
and the Government perceived in the creation of a Soviet Army of 
ror Divisions an element which could not be foreseen when the Versailles 
Treaty was drafted. The French extension of the period of service, 
also, showed that ‘‘ the theoretical basis for the creation of short- 
service defensive armies has been abandoned in favour of a long-servi: 
organization.” 

But this was one of the arguments for the former demand that 
Germany should sacrifice her Reichswehr. The Government, in thes 
circumstances, felt it was an impossibility longer to defer the measures 
necessary for security. It was now complying with the wish expressed 
by Mr. Baldwin on November 28th for the disclosure of German 
intentions ; first, to give the German people the conviction and other 
States the knowledge that the defence of the honour and security of 
the Reich would be once more entrusted to the nation’s own strength : 
secondly, by fixing the extent of the German measures, to refute those 
assertions which would falsely ascribe to the German people the 
aspiration of establishing a military hegemony in Europe. 

‘*In this hour,” it concluded, “ the German Government renews 
before the German people and the whole world the assurance of its 
determination never to go beyond the protection of German honour 
and the freedom of the Reich, and, especially, not to create in th 
German national armaments an instrument of warlike aggression 
it expresses the confident hope that it may be granted to the German 
people, now recovering its honour, in independent equality of rights 
to make its contribution to the pacification of the world in a free and 
open co-operation with the other nations and their Governments.” 

March 17th.—Ceremonies were held in honour of the fallen in 
the War, and General von Blomberg delivered an address in Berlin i: 
the presence of Herr Hitler and a number of Ministers and senior 
officers of the Services. 

After referring to the guiltlessness of the fighting forces and the 
German people of responsibility for the war, and to the failings of the 
spirit which reigned in Germany for 15 years after it, the General said: 
“It was the army which, removed from the political struggle, laid the 
foundations on which a God-sent architect could build. Then this 
man came, the man who, with his strength of will and spiritual power, 
prepared for our dissension the end it deserved, and made all good 
where a whole generation had failed.” 

National-Socialism, he said, combined the national determination 
to restore the power of the Reich abroad with the no less important 
Socialist striving for a basic re-organization of the internal and social 
life of the people. Out of the new self-confidence of the people “4 
direct foreign policy found the strength to give back to Germany by 
peaceful means the place which belongs to her in a Europe at peace. 
By the reintroduction of conscription the foundation of the security 
of the Reich has been created.” 
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The fighting forces were in process of becoming what they had 

» been ; a defeat was nothing final, and it need not lead of necessity 

, people’s final collapse. ‘* We wish,” he continued, “ to confess our 
ith in the ideal of a strong, martial and proud Germany, which never 
‘ain capitulates and will never more set her signature to Treaties 
| agreements which prejudice her honour . . . but we wish to see 
the world war a catastrgphe the repetition of which we must spare 
our own and coming generations. Europe has become too small to be 
the battlefield of a second world war. Its treasures of culture are too 
“luable to be exposed again to the destructive effect of modern weapons. 
\s all States possess these weapons a new war would be self-laceration. 
‘* We Germans want no revenge . . . we believe in the possibility 
stablishing a new order in Europe and the world by peaceful means, 
iccount is taken of the natural laws of life which govern all nations. 

- wish for reconciliation and the dispersal of intolerable tension in 

_ peace which offers all peoples equal rights and equal security. 

During a visit paid by Herr Hitler to Munich leaflets were dis- 

tributed calling upon the citizens to demonstrate their approval of tne 
establishment of conscription by preparing an ‘* overwhelming 
eption”’ for him. It stated that they were all “‘ witnesses of a 

mighty historical turning point,” and described the Fiihrer as “ the 
it protector of the world’s peace.” 

‘* No statesman on earth has set up the bulwark of security against 

in and disruption in so unprecedented a manner,” it went on, “ Let 
world see that a united and enthusiastic people is following the 
ihrer to a victorious and peaceful future.” 

Over 700 pastors belonging to the Confessional Movement were 

sted or subjected to “‘ house arrest”? for reading the Declaration 
or manifesto in their Churches. The previous evening some 5,000 
pastors had been warned by the secret police not to read it, and all 
who would not give an undertaking were placed under “* house arrest.” 

Among those arrested was Dr. Niemdller, who had read the 
manifesto from his pulpit the previous Sunday. 

March 18th.—-On receipt of the British Note the Foreign Minister 

once informed the British Ambassador that the Government were 
still ready to discuss all the points contained in the Anglo-French 
Statement of February 3rd. 

Semi-official comment on the British Note was to the effect that 
the German action could not be regarded as a unilateral breach of the 
lreaty. After Germany had disarmed, and her disarmament had been 
recognized by the other Powers, the latter should have started disarming, 
and their failure to do so constituted the first breach. 

[t was also held that the German step was justified on the basis of 
the Statement of February 3rd. After that date other Powers, in- 
cluding Great Britain and France, not to mention Russia, departed 
irom the contemplated basis by deciding openly on armament increases, 
without consulting Germany, thereby shifting the original starting 
point of the discussions. Germany had fallen into line with a similar 
decision, so there was now again a common basis on which to negotiate. 

The proclamation of conscription was considered to leave the 
Whole White Paper controversy behind and to enable the Berlin 
conversations to begin at the next stage. 

It was stated in Berlin that the annual contingent system in full 
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working order, with service of one year, was expected to provide 
about 300,000 men. 

Dr. Koch, head of the Prussian Confessional Synod, made 
a declaration that he was prepared to issue instructions that the 
Opposition manifesto should not be read further until the conflict 
had been settled with the Ministry of the Interior. 

March 19th.—The pastors arrested or placed under house arrest 
were all released. 

An air-raid rehearsal was carried out in Berlin, after elaborate 
preparations, and 42 machines of the Air Force flew over the city in 
the evening, with a view to judging whether the screening of lights, 
which was everywhere enforced, was effective. 

In an interview given to the foreign press the Foreign Minister 
said Germany’s position had always been a straightforward one, and 
she considered that it was the ex-Allies who had violated the Versailles 
Treaty first. Asked why they had decided on universal conscription 
he reminded his questioner that only in 1932 M. Herriot had asked that 
Germany should have a short-service army, on the ground that it was 
less suitable for an aggressive war ; moreover, the MacDonald plan 
provided for a short-service army. 

As to the figure of 36 divisions he said: ‘ All that we have fixed 
is the obligation of every healthy German man to do his duty for the 
country if called upon. The figure of 36 divisions is the legally estab- 
lished frame within which the future German army will be organized.” 

As to Sir John Simon’s visit, Baron von Neurath said that th 
discussions could not be all easy, but that now at least the basis was 
much clearer ; “‘ we shall be talking realities instead of phrases.” He 


referred to the importance of the psychological problem and said that 
an agreement ought to be easier to reach now that Germany had 


assumed what she considered necessary for equality. 


Great Britain. 

March 6th.—The Navy Estimates were issued and amounted t 
£60,050,000, an increase of £3,500,000. No additional ships were 
provided, the construction programme being the normal for replace- 
ment purposes under the Treaty of 1930. 

£535,000 more was to be spent on the Fleet Air Arm, an 
£2,553,004 more for Fleet maintenance, due mainly to large repaii 
and modernization required in capital ships, in view of the pro- 
longation of their lives under the Naval Treaty. 

The personnel to be voted was 94,482, an increase of 2,144 officer 
and men. The construction programme included three cruisers of th: 
Southampion type (9,000 tons, and 6 inch guns), one leader and eight 
destroyers, and three submarines. 

A further £599,500 was to be spent at Singapore, leaving £2,250," 
to complete the work there. 

Sir John Simon informed the House of Commons that the visit 
to Berlin had been postponed, to the German Government’s great 
regret, owing to Herr Hitler’s indisposition. He rejected emphatically 
a suggestion that he should advise his colleagues to withdraw the 
White Paper until the Berlin conversations had taken place, and said 


he could not imagine that anyone would take seriously a suggestion 
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that a statement which had to be made should be postponed until the 
yjsit to the German capital. 

Statement by British Legation ve loans to China. (See China). 

March 7th.—Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in Parliament 
in which he said the fall of the pound was due to a combination of 
circumstances beginning with baseless rumours of a change in British 
nancial policy, due either to dissensions or changes in the Cabinet. 
There was absolutely nothing, he said, to give them a moment’s 
jeasiness. The internal value of the pound was unshaken. As to a 
sestion made by a Member that they should try, in existing circum- 


to 


ul 


1 
Su 


stances, to stabilize the currency on gold, this was an impossible plan. 
They would not take the risk of putting the pound at the mercy of 
the franc or the dollar. 

Ultimately Great Britain might return to an international gold 
standard, but he would take no steps in that direction unless con- 
ditions were so favourable that, having returned to the gold standard, 
they could be sure of remaining on it. 

Sterling closed at $4.743, and the Paris rate was 71 jk francs. 

The price of gold was 148s. 1od. an ounce). 
Sir John Simon informed the House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment had replied to the invitations of the Soviet and Polish Governments 
that they would be happy to accept them, and that it was intended 
that the visits should be made by Mr. Eden. 

March 11th.—The House of Commons rejected a Labour motion 

onde mning the Government’s defence policy as ¢ ate tely at variance 
with the spirit in which the League was created, and as leading to 
international competition, the insecurity thereby engendered and, 
ultimately, to war, by 424 votes to 79. 

It then adopted, by 412 votes to 78, an amendment proposed by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, and confirmed it as the substantive resolution 

397 to 76. 

Major Attlee described the White Paper as a very remarkable, 
very deplorable and very unusual document, and said it was clearly a 
buadle of Departmental memoranda huddled together by the Prime 
Minister with the aid of typical platitudes and obscurities about peace. 
Th essence of the document was that the League had been jettisoned ; 
it also deliberately started a new race in armaments, and encouraged 
hg advocates of force, including Herr Hitler. 

. Baldwin said he was not going to apologize because a demo- 
cratic Government had told a free ‘people what was the truth. There 
had been no attack on the League, but there was a statement of the 


piact that the League was not universal, that it had been dealt a heavy 


blow by the departure of Germany and Japan, that the hopes of early 
disarmament had receded, and that the best hope now lay in regional 
greements. 
That, he said, was frankness, and frankness in his speech in 
ember had done good, and he cited the principal developments 
After saying he fully believed in Herr Hitler's cold, he said that 
White Paper had not referred exclusively to Germany, and had 
ely repeated in substance what he said on November 28th. Frank- 
less would now help getting down to business; if so, there was no 
reason why Europe should not be on the threshold of a new era. 
Mr. 3aldwin then gave figures of the re-armament of other Powers, 
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and pointed out that Great Britain had not responded to naval building 
under the ‘‘ escalator ” clause of the London Treaty as she had a righ; 
to do, but was building for replacement only. She was not increasing 
the Army at all, but merely making good gaps in equipment aboy; 
which the country had been warned expressly by Labour Minister: 
in 1931. They were increasing the Air Force by a modest amount 
but it must be remembered how long they had delayed the programme 
framed as long ago as 1923. 

In conclusion he noted the change in the mentality of nations 
which led them to set such high value upon status, and said that that 
almost indefinable feeling must be recognized in policy. But in Great 
Britain democracy survived. It was the most difficult form of govern- 
ment, because it required a whole people to be sane and unswayed by 
propaganda and sentiment. He believed the British people fulfilled 
this condition, and were worthy to be told the truth. The test would 
be their view of this modest call to provide better for their own safety. 
If they felt the proposals were too much, then the risks of democracy 
perishing were great. If they heeded the call, he believed they and 
other nations would advance nearer to general security. 

Sir Herbert Samuel admitted the force of the argument that 
nations outside the League were re-arming, but blamed those insid 
it for provoking re-armament by refusal to disarm. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain introduced a motion approving the policy 
of the Government “as equally necessary for the defence of our own 
people and for the discharge of our international obligations.” He said 
he understood the previous speaker to mean that they had no need o! 
effective forces of their own because they could rest their safety on a 
system of collective security, and he challenged that proposition. Hi 
pointed out that the League was an indispensable and effective in- 
strument to prevent ** accidental’ wars of the sort which arose from 
unforeseen incidents. But the real fear was the fear of some future 
war deliberately planned and suddenly declared. The League could 
not guarantee protection to the victim of such a war, and the onl 
guarantee was to show a potential aggressor that he would be faced 
with overwhelming force. 

He asked the Labour Party what they would have done to prevent 
Japanese action in Manchuria. Would they have gone to war? The 
people would not have allowed that. The true lesson for the future, 
therefore, was not to desert the Covenant, but to underpin it by 
regional agreements consisting of mutual guarantees between nations 
more or less in the same position. In such agreements Britain's 
influence was essential ; but it would not exist if they left their own 
defence to others. 

Britain was at present too weak to play the part she had to play. 
No country was more vulnerable from the air, and yet they had only 
the fifth strongest air force. They could not send even three divisions 
oversea, though it was possible that if, in 1914, they had been able to 
send twelve, instead of six only, the War might have been shortened 
by two years. 

Sir John Simon claimed that the facts brought out in the debate 
proved that no Government could have taken any other course. No 
one in the House could avoid responsibility for making good the 
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ndition of the country’s provision for defence, which lad fallen 


to decay. 

The peace sentiment in the country was universal; they should 
it and none of them should try to use it for any smaller 
‘s. The real reason why many people were so concerned about 
the White Paper was because, if they did not find closely knit together 
he two things of peace and disarmament, as object and method, they 

to doubt whether peace was still being pursued, and to deal 
hat situation courage was needed. 

‘then exa imined some of the figures of the Estimates and showed 

creases were nearly all due to the necessity of making good 

; or providing barracks, etc., to replace existing ones which 
have been condemned long ago. 

could understand the view of the pacifist who advocated 
e disarmament —abolishing the whole equipment of war and 
to the world: ‘* Do your worst.”” But he could not understand 
ermediate view, of those who said Britain was bound to be 
¢ to intervene at any time and any place with armed force, in 

tarrel which satisfied the conditions they defined, but which at 

same time resisted proposals to make the forces reasonably efficient. 

motion, he added, asserted that the policy of the White Paper 

that the principles of the League were being disregarded, but 

had not been the smallest attempt to prove that essential 
position in the whole course of the debate. 

The Government’s policy was unalterably based on the League, 
nd the vital purpose of the forthcoming journeys to Berlin, Warsaw, 
nd ~<a ow was to secure the conditions under which Germany might 
turn to the League. They were convinced that there was no security 

for the world comparable with the effective working of a real and 
universal League of Nations. 

It was, he went on, hopelessly wrong to imagine that the difficulty 
the way of carrying out the abolition of military aviation was owing 
}some reservations on the part of Britain. The difficulty was civil 


. mize 


ych 13th.—The House of Lords rejected without a division a 
motion of censure on the Government’s policy of defence. 
{ Ponsonby deplored the White Paper as calculated to cause a race 
armaments, to end all hope of disarmament, and to weaken the 
system of collective security inherent in the League. The Government’s 
had merely provided other countries with an excuse for 
re-armament. 
\part from its contents, the White Paper was issued at a most 
pportune time. To make the failure of the Disarmament Conference 
1 excuse for re-armament was not frank or honest, and he charged 
the Government with failure to reflect in their policy the country’s 
deep-seated desire for peace. 
; ‘Lord Stanhope reminded Lord Ponsonby that Sir Stafford Cripps 
had declared that the country —_ to have gone to war to uphold 
pod principles of the League in the Far East; yet the Labour Party 
ud no * believe in effective armaments. 
* denied that the Government had abandoned hope of dis- 
nisaauaaet they recognized that a Convention was impossible with 
‘many out of the League. Far from having deserted the collective 
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system, they believed in it more firmly than ever, but collective actioy 
to be effective, must have the backing of physical force. 

Lord Reading wholeheartedly supported the Government, rejecting 
emphatically the suggestion that the White Paper was intended ty 
impede negotiations with Germany, and the assumption that the 
Government was lukewarm towards the League. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said he realized that the ney 
expenditure, apart from the Air Force, was for re-equipment. To haye 
defensive forces and allow them to be obsolete was to practise a peculiar 
and undesirable form of unilateral disarmament. 

Lord Lothian said much of the debate was unreal, but considered 
the White Paper was an unfortunate document. He recalled tha 
Herr Hitler had told him that Germany was prepared to abolish 
bombers if everybody else would do so. 

Lord Hailsham repudiated emphatically the assertion that the 
Government had abandoned the collective system or the League, but 
pointed out that adherence to the League did not involve abandonment 
of national defence. The expenditure provided for would only giy 
the very minimum of defence. He reminded the House that though 
Germany might be willing to abolish bombing aeroplanes, that did not 
remove the danger of civil aircraft which could be very quickly converted 
into bombers. 

Sir John Simon informed the House of Commons that he and 
Mr. Eden were leaving for Berlin on March 24th and would hav 
conversations with Herr Hitler and his Ministers on March 25th 
and 26th. 

The Ministers of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania informed tl: 
Foreign Secretary that their Governments were in favour of 1! 
Eastern Pact. 

The Prime Minister issued a reply to correspondents, who had 
written to him regarding the White Paper, in the form of a lette: 
dated March 12th, in which he asked them to study closely the fullest 
reports of the speeches made on March rith in the House of Commo: 
by Mr. Baldwin, Sir Austen Chamberlain and Sir John Simon. -] 

There were three points he wished to emphasize. (1) After lo: 
experience the Government had no doubt whatsoever that Britains 
influence for peace would be weakened enormously if, in existing 
conditions, they attempted to pursue a policy of one-sided disarmame: 
to a point where Britain could be regarded as relatively defenceless 
and unable to make her contribution to collective security. 

(2) The expansion involved in the Estimates was limited to 
Air Force increases announced in July and November, 1934. 

(3) There was no change in the Government’s attitude tow 
the League, and thev were still seeking actively by personal cont 
and other methods to secure such a settlement as should includ 
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resumption by Germany of her membersbip of the Leagu 
return to the Disarmament Conference. 

It was fully realized that the disagreeable realities would com 
a shock to many high-minded men and women. The British democr 
had, however, a right to be told the true position, and the steps 20% 2 
being taken were “* regarded as a service to peace by many countr 
and as a menace by none.” the | 
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March 14th.—It was announced that Mr. Eden would accompany 
Foreign Secretary to Berlin and would afterwards go on to Moscow, 
hing there on March 28th. He would leave on March 31st, and 
t Warsaw on his way home. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, speaking on the Navy Estimates 

, Parliament, pointed out that the increase reflected no actual ex- 

»nsion of the Fleet, and no deviation from the London Treaty. Half 

used automatically by the increasing cost of repairing ageing 
‘ns, of the non-effective services, and of replacement ships laid down 
‘cent years. The otber half was due to the necessity of modernizing 
tal ships, as other countries had already done, and of making good 
iencies in equipment much overdue. About £530,000 would be 
nt in adding 19 new machines to the Fieet Air Arm and in equipping 
ne of the existing flights with more modern machines. 
[he programme as a whole meant that when the Treaties expired 
y would have built fully up to the replacement tonnage allowed for 
ruisers, very nearly up to the tonnage for submarines, but not up to 
nnage for destroyers. 
\s to what agreements should be substituted for the Treaties the 
| one, he said, would provide an equilibrium of defensive power 
n the Naval Powers, so that aggression would be very difficult. 
fhe equilibrium must take account of differing national needs; e.g., 
Britain needed cruisers to protect food supplies, even if no one else had 
But it would be upset if a country built a preponderating number 
me class of ship, or a type which made the rest of its class obsolete. 
[he Government wished to see reductions in all maximum tonnages ; 
hips limited to 25,000 tons, with 12 inch guns ; cruisers limited 
} tons, with 6 inch guns; destroyers limited to the maximum 
i by the London Treaty ; aircraft carriers limited to 22,000 tons, 
th 6 inch guns; and submarines drastically reduced as to total 
nage, and the qualitative limitations of the London Treaty main- 
‘d. Better still, total abolition of submarines. 
Referring to the co-operation between the Naval and Air Services, 
ir Bolton Eyres-Monsell said the Navy alone guaranteed the mobility 
of the Air Force, and co-operation, not substitution, was the only eftec- 
principle in Imperial defence. 
He pointed out that it was only in respect of Navies that any 
sures of disarmament had been carried out. The reductions made 
ice the Armistice meant that, on a tonnage basis, the Navy had been 
uuced by 48 per cent. since 1914, though the U.S.A. had increased 
their Navy by 20 per cent., and Japan by 35 percent. Since 1925 they 
had reduced expenditure by 12 per cent., and they had done this 
iuse every British citizen wanted peace. But they could not be 
that every other nation had learned the lesson of past wars, and 
pacifist propaganda which taught people not even to defend themselves 
was playing straight into the hands of a potential aggressor. 
March 15th.—In a speech at Swansea Sir John Simon emphasized 
at peace was not a party question ; it was the overwhelming desire 

‘the whole British people. But it was not enough to share in the peace 

‘eitiment ; they had to think out the best policy for peace, a far more 

imeult thing than to relieve their feelings by fine phrases. 

There were three respects in which the hopes of the founders of 
League had not been fulfilled ; it had been devised as a worldwide 
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organization, but it was not universal. Secondly, cases had occurres 
in which the League’s efforts had been unavailing, or its actual achieve. 
ment had fallen short of aspirations ; e.g., Bolivia and Paraguay, ani 
Manchuria, where the action of the League had been sufficiently definjs, 
to make Japan leave the League. Thirdly, as to disarmament, wh, 


had been contemplated was that Germany’s disarmament would } 
followed by agreed reductions in the arms of other Powers. 

Great Britain’s example had, however, not been followed, ay 
they had reached a point where unilateral disarmament could be carrieg 
no further. The cause of the general re-armament was the want of , 
sense of security. The only disarmament that would last was dis. 
armament that was freely agreed, and agreement was impossible unless 
this sense of security could be brought about. For this reason he was 
going to Berlin, and Mr. Eden to Moscow and Warsaw, “ in the hope of 
contributing towards the settlement of those outstanding problems 
which at present impair international confidence.” 

March 16th.—Conclusion of Trade Agreement with Italy. (S» 
Italy). 

March 17th.—The Foreign Office received from the French Govern- 
ment a Note dealing with the denunciation by the German Government 
of the disarmament section of the Versailles Treaty and with its 
announced intention to possess an army superior in peace time to that 
of any other Power on the Continent outside Russia. It was understood 
to suggest an immediate consultation between France, Great Britain 
and Italy, with a view to common diplomatic action in Berlin. 

March 18th.—The Government addressed a Note to the German 
Government which was published as a White Paper. Cmd. 4848. 

This began with a protest against the announcement of the decision 
to adopt conscription and to increase the peace basis of the German 
army to 36 divisions, a “* further example of unilateral action, which, 
apart from the issue of principle, is calculated seriously to increase 
uneasiness in Europe.” 

The attention of the German Government was called to the terms 
of the Anglo-French communiqué of February 3rd and the German 
reply of February 14th, supplemented by further communications, 
and the contents of the first mentioned and of the reply of February 14th 
were reiterated. It was then stated that as His Majesty’s Government 
desired to make sure that there should be no misunderstanding as to 
the scope and purpose of the proposed meeting in Berlin they had 
addressed a further enquiry on February 21st, to which the German 
Government replied the next day. The Note continued : 

‘* The result was that it was definitely agreed between the two 
Governments that the object of the suggested meeting would be to 
carry consultation a stage further on all the matters referred to in tx 
Anglo-French communiqué. It is upon this basis, therefore, that His 
Majesty’s Government have been preparing to pay the visit to Berlin 
which the German Government suggested.” 

What was contemplated was a “general settlement freely 
negotiated ” and agreements regarding armaments, to replace Part \ 
of the Versailles Treaty, “‘ but the attainment of a comprehensi\ 
agreement, which by common consent would take the place of treat) 
provisions, cannot be facilitated by putting forward, as a decision 
already arrived at, strengths for military effectives greatly exceeding 
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. before suggested—strengths, moreover, which, if maintained 
altered, must make more difficult, if not impossible, the agreement 
f other Powers vitally concerned.” 
The Government, therefore, felt bound to call attention to the 
ve considerations, and wished to be assured that the German 
Government “* still desire the visit to take place with the scope and for 
purposes previously agreed,”’ as set out above. 
sir John Simon made a statement in Parliament in which he said 
that consultations had already taken place with the French and Italian 
Governments, and a Note to Berlin prepared. He added that the two 
estions of consultation with the U.S. Government, and with other 
signatories of the Versailles Treaty, and of calling a special meeting of 
he League Council were under consideration. 

The House of Commons dealt with the Army Estimates, and 
Mr. Hacking explained that there were not enough infantry battalions 
to carry out the normal system of reliefs in oversea service ; and a 
new commitment existed in the necessity for modernizing coastal and 
anti-aircraft defences. 

The principle that the Navy alone could protect their shores was 
‘alid, and the sum of £450,000 was, therefore, provided for 


the 


& 


no longer Vv 


anti-aircraft defence, and £1,500,000 for coastal defence. 

He announced some concessions to the Territorial Army, which 
was under strength, with a view to making it more likely to receive 
support. 

Extra expenditure was absolutely essential on ammunition, and 
on the provision of better barracks; housing was in many places 
deplorably bad, and it would take 15 years before it could be made 


Satisiactory. 

Finally, half the Vote went on pay, pensions and wages. 

A White Paper was issued containing correspondence on the 
question of the attitude of the Indian Princes towards the proposals 
of the Government of India Bill for All-India Federation. Cmd. 4843. 

The papers included a letter from the Rulers of Patiala, Bhopal 
and Bikaner to the Viceroy, dated February 27th, covering a note of 
the objections to specific provisions or phraseology ; and a despatch 
from Sir Samuel Hoare, dated March 14th, covering a memo. on 
each of the specific matters raised. 

March 19th.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament, in reply 
to a question, that research into defence against air attack was being 
ireshly organized, and added that he could not subscribe to the doctrine 
that reprisals were the only defence. 

A special Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
was to be set up, to report to the C.I.D. itself, and to which the 
existing Technical Research Committee would report. 

Dering the debate on the Air Estimates Sir Philip Sassoon said 

that the new programme would ultimately cost several millions. But 
they had for 10 years postponed a programme considered a minimum 
in 1923, so there was immense leeway to make up. 

Britain was fifth in air strength, but only France and Russia 
were greatly superior. The reserve equipment in first-line strength 
Was very extensive, and 29 other countries used British aircraft. He 
estimated the first-line strength at 1,020 machines (including 130 in 
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the Auxiliary Air Force) at 1,170 by the end of the year, and at 1,33) 
during 1936. 

He then outlined the programme for civil aviation, which required 
new ground organization and the raising of {2 million for renewa| 
of the commercial air fleet. 

The French and Italian Ambassadors were understood to haye 
intimated to the Government their view that some joint démarcly 
ought to be made by Great Britain, France and Italy to the Germay 
Government in order to demonstrate their solidarity and their common 
condemnation of any unilateral action in denunciation of a multi. 


lateral treaty. 


Greece. 
March 6th.—WKavala Harbour was bombed by Government aero. 


planes. 
A decree was issued providing for the sequestration of the real 
and movable property. of rebels and their close relations. 

M. Papanastassiou placed himself at the disposal of the authorities, 

March 7th.—Rebel ships seized the islands of Samos, Chios and 
Mytilene. 

The Government received assurances from the Bulgarian Gover. 
ment that the measures taken in reinforcing the frontier guards wer 
purely precautionary, in order to prevent Greek rebels from Easter 
Macedonia from crossing into Bulgaria. 

March 8th.—It was learnt in Athens that the outbreak of a rebel 
movement in Salonika on the same day as in the capital had only been 
prevented by the prompt action of the Corps Commander, who arrested 
the officers suspected of being implicated. 

The Prime Minister made a statement for the foreign press in 
which he outlined developments since the Elections of March 5th, 1933, 
when the electorate withdrew their confidence from the Venizelists 
and gave it to the Popular Party, and referred scathingly to the 
attempted coup d’état of General Plastiras, of March 6th, 1933. 

Just when the Greek people were beginning to breathe again and 
were showing more and more confidence in the Government, the same 
group of ex-officers had again hatched a plot against the security of 
the State. 

Government aeroplanes bombarded Demirhissar, in Macedonia. 

March gth.—Rebel positions at Seres, Demirhissar, Drama ané 
Kavala were attacked from the air, and an advance began under the 
command of the Minister of War. The rebels were reported to be 
retreating, and to be moving northwards from Neochori (north-east 
of Seres) and from Topolovo. They were stated to have no aeroplanes 
or cavalry, and their artillery was inferior to the Government’s. 

March 11th.—The Government forces crossed the Struma, the 
rebels only offering slight resistance. They soon began a disorderly 
retreat, during which whole units surrendered, and Demirhissar an¢ 
Seres were occupied. - 

General Kondylis reported that rebel officers had taken 60 million 
drachmas from the Bank of Greece at Seres and had left for Kavala. 
At Drama the inhabitants overthrew the local rebels and reinstated the 


Government officials. 
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[he rebel cruiser Helle reached’ Salonika, having been deserted 

her officers. 

General Kamenos and about 20 rebel officers were stated to have 
ssed the frontier and surrendered to the Bulgarian authorities. 

M. Venizelos was reported to have gone on board the Averoff, at 
uda Bay, accompanied by several supporters whom he had appointed 
. Ministers in the Provisional Government in Crete. 

March 12th.—The Governor-General of Crete and the other loyal 
wuthorities in the island resumed their duties. M. Venizelos landed at 
che Italian Island of Kasos. At Chios, Samos and Mytilene the lawful 
authorities were reinstated. The units of the rebel fleet all surrendered 
to the Government. 

A mass meeting was held in Athens at which the Premier and 
General Kondylis spoke and received an enthusiastic reception. 
General Papoulias was arrested, and General Gonatas, President of 
the Senate, surrendered to the authorities. 

March 13th.—M. Venizelos arrived in Rhodes with about 50 rebel 
thcers and officials. A few other rebel officers were reported to have 
inded in Turkey from Alexandroupolis. 

The sum of 80 million drachmas removed by the rebels from the 
banks was recovered by the Government troops. The losses of the 
latter during the whole of the operations were stated to be 11 killed 
and 28 wounded only. 

March 14th.—The authorities in Crete issued a warrant for the 
wrest of M. Venizelos and of his collaborators. 

March 15th.—Following a conference between the Prime Minister 
and Ministers belonging to his party a statement was issued announcing 
that immediate and exemplary punishment was to be inflicted on those 
implicated in the revolt. It was decided to suspend by a constitutional 
act the permanency of Judges and officials, on the ground that measures 
must be taken to protect the State in future against those officials 
who took advantage of their positions and immunity to engage in plots. 

March 16th.—The Assessor of Taxes announced the provisional 
sequestration of all the property of 98 persons who were to be prosecuted 
in connection with the revolt. They included M. Venizelos, M. Kaphan- 
taris, M. Papanastassiou, General Papoulas, and Admiral Demestichas. 

March 17th.—In a statement to Greek press representatives, 
M. Venizelos said the revolt had been badly organized. He had at 
lirst rejected the proposal that he should lead it, because he had decided 
to retire from politics, and “* at my age one does not become a rebel.” 
Two months earlier he had told those advocating the move: “I am 
with you in spirit, but not as leader. But be careful that your move 
does not miscarry.” 

He accepted the leadership, however, when President Zaimis, 
having become the tool of the Government, exhorted the officers to 
dey the laws which he himself had broken. It was impossible to leave 
the rebels exposed, and if he had refused responsibility, the revolt 
would still have been laid at his door. 

The development of events will justify our endeavour,” he said. 
“ Our future course will depend on the Government’s attitude. We 
‘hall be at civil war for another half-century. I am going abroad to 
enlighten public opinion in Europe regarding the objects of the revolt.” 

March 18th.—General Metaxas resigned from the Cabinet, thus 
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ending the collaboration of the Party of Free Opinion with the Gover. 
ment. He was understood to have asked for a reconstruction of the 


Cabinet. 


Hung. 


ary. 
March 6th.—Count Bethlen announced his resignation from thy» 
Party of National Unity, owing to disagreeing with the action oj 
General G6mb6és in dissolving Parliament. 


India. 

March 12th.—The Legislative Assembly passed a motion, by 
79 votes to 48, refusing supplies for the Army Department, chiefly op 
the ground that the policy of Indianization was being carried oyt 
too slowly. 

March 19th.—A crowd of over 20,000 Moslems came into collision 
with the police at Karachi when they tried to secure the body of « 
criminal hanged for the murder of a Hindu. British troops were 
compelled to intervene, and fired, killing 35 and wounding 87 persons. 

It was understood that had the crowd not been held, which it 
was impossible for the police to do, an orgy of slaughter and loot in 
the Hindu quarters of the city would have taken place. 


March 14th.—Armed tribesmen in the Faisaliyah area seized tw 
bridges and began to exact tolls from the public, and two local Sheikhs 
were stated to have revolted against the Government. 

March 15th.—Five battalions were sent to Diwaniyah (Middle 
Euphrates) to deal with the revolt. 

March 16th.—The Cabinet resigned, owing, it was reported, t 
differences among Ministers as to whether punitive operations shoul 
be undertaken against the rebels or not. 

March 17th.—The King sent for General Yasin Pasha el Hashimi 
who took office with General Nuri Pasha es Said as Foreign Minister 
General Jafar Pasha, Minister of Defence; Rashid Ali Beg Gailani, 
Minister of the Interior ; Mahomed Zaki Beg, Justice ; Amin Zaki Beg 
Economics ; and Sheikh Riza Shabibi, Minister of Education. 

The Premier took the portfolio of Finance. 

March 18th.—Raouf Beg Bahrani was appointed Minister 


Finance. 


Italy. 


March 7th.—General Graziani was appointed Governor of Italian 
Somaliland and Commander-in-chief of the forces there. 

The Government was understood to have sent a Note to Berlin 
replying to the various questions raised by Germany concerning th 
pact of non-interference in Central Europe. 

March 8th.—It was announced that the trade negotiations wit 
Switzerland had ended in an agreement which observed the interests 
of both countries, and at the same time preserved the economic ant 
financial principles of the import licensing decree. 

March 11th.—Fifteen thousand troops left Naples for Africa. 

March 14th.—Note from the Ethiopean Government. 


Abyssinia). 
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March 15th.—Statement to Prince Regent of Yugoslavia ve Italian 

yolicy. (See Yugoslavia). 
' March 16th.—An official statement was issued announcing the 
conclusion of a provisional agreement regarding imports from Great 
Britain. Eighty per cent. of all U.K. imports based on the correspond- 
ing period of 1934 were to be admitted, subject to a method of payment 
by which the Italian importer would deposit the required lire in an 
Italian bank, the money to remain untouched till the bank should 
dispose of sufficient sterling for transfer to the U.K. exporter. 

The Government guaranteed that all devisen accruing from Italian 
imports into the U.K. should be devoted exclusively to the payment 
of U.K. imports into Italy. 

The quotas established by the decree of February 18th were 
superseded by the new flat rate of 80 per cent. 

rhe cruiser Eugenio di Savota (7,000 tons) was launched at Genoa. 

March 18th.—Statement by Ethiopean King re dispute with Italy 
over frontier delimitation. (See Abysstnia). 

Circulation of Note from Ethiopean Government appealing for 
intervention in the dispute with Italy. (See League of Nations). 


Japan. 
March 6th.—The Foreign Office Spokesman stated that the Govern- 


ment did not object to consultations with foreign Governments through 
their respective Ambassadors on measures for assisting China, but 
onsidered that an international loan was unnecessary and undesirable. 

High Chinese and Japanese financial authorities had not endorsed 
the opinion that the financial condition of China was critical. Inter- 
national loans tended towards international control, and any movement 
in that direction was inimical to peace in the Far East. 

March 8th.—The House of Peers approved the Budget. 

March 11th.—The agreement for the purchase of the C.E. Railway 
by the Government of Manchukuo was initialled in Tokyo. The 
document contained no mention of recognition of Manchukuo by th: 
soviet Government, and the Foreign Office spokesman said Japan was 
content to leave international lawyers to decide whether the Soviet’s 
iction was tantamount to recognition. 

March 14th.—The Naval authorities let it be known, through the 
press, that they objected to the construction of landing places fo: 
aireratt on the Pacific Islands of Guam, Wake, and Midway, for which 
Pan-American Airways had received permission from the U.S. Secretary 
of the Navy. The landing places could be easily converted into Nava! 
ur bases, and the extension of American air routes so far into the West 
Pacific, where U.S. commercial interests were slight, created a problem 
requiring serious study. 

M. Litvinoff’s statement re the sale of the C.E.R. (See U.S.S.R.) 


League of Nations. 

March 6th.—The President of the Council received a letter to th: 
President of the Committee for Saar questions stating that the German 
Government had informed him that they had never disputed and still 
agreed that the Saar territory formed part of the demilitarized zone 
provided for by the Versailles Treaty. 
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March 7th.—Communication to the Secretariat by Bulgaria 
Government re Turkish troop concentrations. (See Bulgarta). 

The Secretariat was informed by the Turkish delegate that th 
measures for the preservation of the Balkan Covenant were “ purely 
protective measures.” 

March oth.—It was announced that the Secretary-General had 
received a letter from the permanent delegate of Bulgaria informing 
him that in view of the friendly conversations which were taking plac 
between Sofia and Angora he withdrew the memorandum re Turkish 
troop concentrations. 

March 11th.—The Advisory Committee set up by the Assemb)\ 
in November to follow the situation in the Gran Chaco met and dealt 
with the question, raised by M. Avenol, whether Article 16 of th, 
Covenant was now applicable against Paraguay. The delegates of 
Argentina and Uruguay both pointed out that the question of re. 
sponsibility for the war had not been determined, and that until this 
was done sanctions could not be applied. 

The Secretariat received notifications from the British, Australian 
and Finnish Governments that they had raised the prohibition of th 
supply of arms to Bolivia. The British notification pointed out that 
the continuation of the embargo in respect of Paraguay depended on 
the effectiveness with which this was applied by other Governments 
and, in particular, on prohibition of re-exports by neighbour countries. 


March 1i2th.—Speaking in the Chaco Committee the French 
delegate maintained that the League had very little responsibility for 
the dispute, because, from the beginning, both parties had avoided 
bringing the matter to the League. He held that the application o! 
the Covenant in this case was bound to raise special problems, but 
there could be no question of the rigid application of mathematical 
principles. 

The essential question now was what conclusions the States 
neighbours of the belligerents proposed to draw from the decisions 
taken in Geneva, with their co-operation. Did they wish that the 
recommendations made should be applied, or did they prefer them 
to remain a dead letter ? 

France would accept the decisions of these States provided they 
did not constitute a rule for the future. The worst thing for the League 
would be to take decisions which were not in accordance with what 
the League could do. 

The British delegate agreed with this view, and drew the attention 
of the Committee to the question of the embargo ; the British Govern- 
ment considered it essential that it should now become effective, and 
in particular, the neighbouring countries should do all in their power 
to prevent the transit trade. 

The Czech delegate proposed that the question of responsibility 
for the war should be referred to the Permanent Court. 

The Secretariat received a notification from the Government 0! 
the Irish Free State that it was raising the embargo in favour 0! 
Bolivia. 

March 13th.—The Committee on the Chaco decided to appoint 
a sub-committee to draft proposals in the light of the opinions expressed 
during the previous three days. 
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[he British delegate remarked on the absence of Uruguay from 

the States which had forbidden the export of arms to Paraguay. The 
Uruguayan delegate said his Government did not think that a juridical 
stage had been reached in the conflict: such as made it possible to apply 
»unitive measures or sanctions. 
- M. Massigli supported the British attitude as to the necessity of 
he embargo being properly carried out, but the Spanish delegate 
proposed to hold over the matter until the Assembly meeting in 
September, and he was supported by the Polish delegate. Italy agreed 
with the Argentine view that the responsibility for starting the war 
must first be decided. 

The Soviet delegate said nothing could be more dangerous than 
to accept the view that a State could reject the League’s recommenda- 
tions and then escape from its obligations by leaving the League. 
The Committee had the duty to act, and if it did not apply the measures 
contemplated by the Covenant the fundamental principles of the 
Covenant might become a dead letter. 

He considered that the decisions of the Committee might well 
be of such importance as to constitute a turning point in the history 
of the League. 

March 14th.—The Bolivian delegate made a statement in the 
Chaco Committee in which he said the recommendations of Novem- 
ber 24th could not be amended or modified, either directly or indirectly, 
since they bound all the members of the League which had accepted 
them. If the Assembly admitted that it could, at the request of one 
of the parties, modify a resolution it had adopted, it was certain that 
| future no recommendations would be accepted by a party to a 
dispute. 

He said that the Bolivian Government would agree to the sub- 
mission of the question of responsibility for the war to the Permanent 
ourt, provided the Paraguayan Government simultaneously accepted 
ihe recommendations as they stood. In regard to the consequences 
that followed from the respective positions adopted by the two parties, 
he could not accept an interpretation of the Covenant that would give 
the decisions of the League merely moral authority. If neutrals had 
rights, signatories of the Covenant had duties. 

March 15th.—The Committee decided to summon the Assembly 
on May 2oth for further consideration of the question of the application 
of the Covenant to the Chaco dispute. 

The Argentine and Chilean Governments informed the Committee 
that they had made representations to both Bolivia and Paraguay 
suggesting that they should agree to a plan based on the recom- 
mendations of November 24th. 


March 19th.—The Secretariat forwarded to all members the 
formal request by the Ethiopean Government for an investigation of 
the dispute with Italy, under Article 15 of the Covenant. The Note 
ceclared that in consequence of the Italian mobilization and the con- 
tinual despatch of troops there existed a dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture. 

The Government repeated their declaration that they would 
accept any arbitral award founded on the Treaty of August 2nd, 1928, 
out said that the Italian Government had not consented to enter into 
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any real negotiations, but bad proceeded by way of injunctions, dp. 
manding reparation before the matter was examined. 

The Government had then had recourse to the good offices of , 
third Power, but the Italian Government had declined those good 
offices. In reply to the request for arbitration Italy had mobilized 
one contingent and despatched troops, and these preparations were 
“in flagrant conflict with the Treaty of 1928 and the Geneva agreement 
of January roth, 1935.” ; 

The independence of Ethiopea was in peril, and the Government 
therefore demanded “full investigation and consideration” by th 
League. 

The Secretariat received from the Venezuelan Government ap 
acknowledgment of the League’s request to remove the embargo on 
arms in the case of Bolivia. The reply was regarded as constituting 


a rejection of the proposal. 


Malta. 


March 6th.—TYhe Governor enacted an Ordinance abolishing th 
Convocation of Malta University and dissolving the student com. 
mittees, except purely religious ones. For the elected representatives 
of Convocation six nominees of the Governor were substituted. 


Mexico. 
March 8th.—Reports reached New York that the Roman Catholi 


Archbishop, head of the Church in Mexico, had been kidnapped th: 


previous day. 
March 1oth.—The Archbishop, who had been seized by Govern- 


ment agents and held in custody for 24 hours, addressed a vigorous 
protest to the President of the Republic. (He had been fined for having 
officiated at a religious ceremony outside the Federal District to which 
he was limited by law). 


Norway. j 
March 15th.—During the financial debate in the Storting th 


Prime Minister’s proposal, which meant a vote of confidence in th 
Government, was rejected by 94 votes to 55. 

March 16th.—The Government resigned, and the Leader of thi 
Labour Party was asked to form a Cabinet. 

March 19th.—M. Nygaardsvold, the Labour leader, formed 
Government with Professor Koht as Foreign Minister ; M. Indreboe 
Minister of Finance ; M. Lie, Justice ; M. Madsen, Trade ; M. Bergsvik 
Social Affairs; and M. Monsen, Minister of War. The Premier took 
the portfolio of Public Works. 


Rumania. 

March 15th.—The Senate and Chamber voted the prolongation 
of Martial Law and the censorship for a further six months. 

March 19th.—The Government approved the Budget for 1935-3? 
It included provision for the expenditure of an additional sum of {4 


millions (at par) on armaments. 


Saudi-Arabia. 
March 15th.—An attempt on the life of King Ibn Saud was made 
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, Mecca by three men who were shot down by the body-guard. They 
were stated to be Zeidis from the Yemen. 

March 18th.—The Government was reported to have sent a Note 
to the Imam of the Yemen intimating that investigations had revealed 
an association between a certain Yemeni official and the men who 
tried to assassinate the King. The Note asked that enquiries should 


be made and the guilty persons punished. 


Siam. 
March 7th.—The proclamation of the King’s abdication, ante- 


dated to March 2nd, was issued and Prince Ananda (aged 9) was 
proclaimed King with a Council ot Regency of Three (a cousin and 
a nephew of the ex-King and a former Minister of the Interior). 

March 8th.—The Government issued a statement informing the 
people of the circumstances in which the King had abdicated. The 
Government, it explained, had made every effort to satisfy the King 
on those points (on which they disagreed and he insisted) that were 
not inconsistent with the Constitution, but it was beyond their power 
to do so on points which were unconstitutional. Finally, the King 
had asked that the whole question should be referred to the Assembly, 
and on January 31st that body unanimously approved the Govern- 
ment’s action. 


South Africa. ; 

March 7th. —The Finance Minister, speaking in the Budget debate, 
nformed the House that the Government did not consider it desirable 
io make any change in their monetary policy by which the currency 
was linked with sterling. As decided in 1933, however, it was not their 
policy to follow sterling whatever happened, and if there was further 
serious depreciation in sterling they would have to review the position. 

March 14th. —During a debate in the House on the independent 
status of the Union the Prime Minister rebuked a Member for referring 
to a British Admiral as the “‘ naval representative of a foreign Power ”’ 
and said ** the Admiral of the Africa Station is the highest representa- 
tive of our greatest, most important, and most powerful friend, Great 
Britain.” 

He went on to say that ‘‘ now that our freedom has been restored 
and the enemy of former days bas become our best friend, the British 
Navy means exactly the same to us as to an Englishman or the British 
people in England . . . as far as its value is concerned I feel the same 
about it as an Englishman, because the freedom of my country depends 
on it, as England depends on it.” 


Spain. 
March 12th.—The Minister of Marine tabled a Bill providing for 
supplementary expenditure of over 447 million pesetas for an immediate 
naval construction or purchase programme, primarily for the defence 
of the Balearic Islands. 

Turkey. 

_ March 7th. Bulgarian representations to League ve concentra- 
tions of Turkish troops on the frontier. (See Bulgaria). 
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March 8th.—It was semi-officially stated that the Governmey: 
remained steadily opposed to any revision of the peace treaties, ang 
it was ridiculous, therefore, to accuse them of warlike intentions, |; 
was pointed out that the strengthening of the garrison in Easter 
Thrace had been begun the previous year, no secret had been made o/ 
it, and it constituted, in the Turkish view, no transgression of treaty 
obligations. 

Statement to League Secretariat as to measures being “ pure) 
protective.”” (See League of Nations). 
























U.S.A. 

March 7th. —Figures published by the Federal Emergency Relic; 
Administration showed that the total number of people on the relie/ 
rolls was 20,500,000. 

The Senate approved an increase in the enlisted strength of thy 
Army from 118,760 to 165,000. 

March 11th.—The Treasury announced that it had decided ty 
use a part of the profit derived from the devaluation of the dollar to 












get rid of National Bank notes and at the same time reduce the Govern- Th 
ment debt. (The total amount of the gold “ profit ” was stated to + 
be $2,812 million). . 

By reducing the National Debt by $675 million, which it was Yur 






intended to do, the Treasury expected to save $13,500,000 a year in 
interest payments, by paying off the issues of 2 per cent. Consols and 
Panama Bonds. (%599,724,000 worth of Consols and $74,901,58 
worth of Panama Bonds). 

March 12th. —The President sent the report of the National Power 
Policy Committee to Congress with a strongly-worded message in 
which he condemned the utility holding company system, charging it 
with abusing its powers. He recommended legislation to bring about 
the disappearance at the end of five years of those public utility holding 
companies which could not justify themselves as necessary for the 
functioning of the operating utility companies of the country. 

March 14th. —The Committee on Foreign Relations made a favour- 
able report to the Senate on the 1925 Treaty for the Supervision o/ 
International Trade in Arms and Munitions, with the reservation 
formerly adopted to the effect that U.S. ratification should not be 
effective until it had been ratified also by Belgium, the British Empire, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, and the U.S.S.R. 

Japanese statement re the extension of air routes into the West 
Pacific. (See Japan). 

March 15th.—The Senate, by 50 votes to 38, rejected the “ pre- 
vailing wage ” amendment to the Work Relief Bill. This followed the 
submission of a substitute amendment, known to be approved by the 
White House, directing the President to pay the prevailing rate only 
to labour engaged in the construction of public buildings, but otherwise 
to pay the “ security wage” averaging $50 a month. 
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US.S.R. 


March 11th.—Agreement for sale of C.E. Railway initialled. (S¢ 


Japan). 


Protest by Chinese Government. (See China). 
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March 14th.—In a statement referring to the agreement for the 
<ale of the C.E.R., M. Litvinoff said he objected to talk of the “ de- 
militarization ” of the Soviet Manchurian frontier, because the word 
meant something which was often the result of a war. He considered 
that friendly discussion could now begin, and might yield good results 
in the withdrawal of some of the forces on both sides, including air 
forces, to a certain distance, bearing in mind the peculiar geographical 
conditions affecting each party. 

March 18th.—Over 1,000 persons were reported to have been 
arrested in Leningrad, some of whom were to be tried for anti-Sovict 
activities and working on behalf of foreign States. A large number 
were sent to Siberia for being in the privileged zone (round Leningrad) 
without passports. 

The arrested persons included 547 ex-generals and ex-officers of 
the Tsarist or White Armies, 142 ex-oflicials and 113 ex-police of the 
Tsarist régime, 41 ex-princes, 103 former counts and barons, 68 land- 
owners, 35 eX-industrialists, and 19 ex-merchants. 


The Yemen. comet _ 
March 18th.— Report re Note from the Wahabi Government re the 
ttempt on the King. (See Saudt Arabia). 


Yugoslavia. 

March 15th.—The Prince Regent received the new Italian Minister, 
who said he was expressly instructed by Signor Mussolini to declare 
that his activities would be directed towards the realization of a genuine 
yapprochement between the two countries; and Italy did not wish to 


interfere with Yugoslavia’s progress or her territorial integrity. 

Ihe Prince Regent replied that co-operation and understanding 
between them would benefit not only the two countries, but also the 
interests of peace. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1935. 
March 2 .... “Permanent Central Opium Board -+ Geneva 


April Ist ... *Advisory Committee of oe on 
Slavery Geneva 


April Ist ... ™Permanent Cunsasttins on pene aad 
Letters .... Nice 


April 5th .. *Committee for Prohibition of the oupety 
of War Material to Belligerents ... Geneva 


April roth .... *7oth Session of Governing Body, I.L.O. Geneva 


April roth-11th Meeting of Representatives of the Inter- 
naticnal Students’ Organization ...._ Paris 


April r5th-r6th International Committee for Inter-Co- 
operative Kelations _.... nis . Geneva 


April 18th-25th 12th Congress of the International Alli- 
ance of Women for a and Equal 
Citizenship — fe al . Istanbul 


April 25th .. *Child Welfare Committee nies ... Geneva 
May 15th-17th: 2nd Congress of European Customs Union Brussels 


May 2nd =... *Committee on Traffic in Women and 
Children any ute in . Geneva 


May 6th . *Financial Committee a = .. Geneva 
May 13th *85th Session of the Council _.... . Geneva 
May 20th . *Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium Geneva 
June 5th .... *Permanent Mandates Commission ... Geneva 


June 24th-2oth 8th Biennial Conference of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce ee 


June 28th—July 2nd National Peace Congress : London 


July 15-20 ... 6th International ae for Scientific 
Management _.... ‘ anid ... London 


July 29th-August 5th 2nd World Rover Scout Moot .. Mear Stockholm 


August 3rd-7th.... 8th Biennial International Scout Con- 
ference .... Sous sas soos ... Stockholm 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


La Docwmentation Internationale, dated March 15, 1935. 


The League of Nations. The Chaco Dispute. Report of the Assembly Con- 
mittee, dated November 24, 1934. 


Report of the Consultative Committee, dated January 16, 1935. 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated March 16, 1935. 
British White Paper, dated March 1, 1935. 
Speech of Mr. Baldwin, in the House of Commons, on November 28, 1934 
Speech of Mr. Eden, at Swindon, on March 7, 1935. 
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